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THE ROBERTS AND ROLFE EDITION 
Vergil’s Aeneid 
Books I-VI 


HE new Roberts and Rolfe Vergil’s Aeneid, 


By ARTHUR W. with its clear-cut, regular typography, 
ROBERTS smooth-finished paper, well-chosen illustrations, 

Head of Classical Depart- and attractive durable binding is a basal text 
ment, Brookline High of distinctly pleasing appearance, in every de- 
School tail especially planned for class-room use. 


From front cover to back cover, the material 
of the text is arranged to afford the greatest 


and JOHN C. pleasure, convenience, helpfulness, and inspi- 
ROLFE ration. 

Head of Department of 
Latin, University of An outline of the story immediately precedes 
Pennsylvania each book and a summary of the last six books 


not generally read in the Latin is included. 
Summaries, questions for review, notes and 


Price, $1.80 appendix are unusually full and explicit. 
9 


The new Ovid requirements prescribed by the 

College Entrance Examination Board for 1926, 

With introduction, notes, 1927, and 1928 will be supplied for the next 

appendix, vocabulary, School year on all orders for the Roberts and 

and Ovid selections. Rolfe Edition whenever the course of study 
requires these selections. 


End papers show a map of Aeneas’s wanderings 
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Announcing a bigger new edition of Cicero 


ORATIONS OF CICERO 
WITH A SELECTION FROM HIS LETTERS 
By Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia University 


This new edition meets needs long felt by many 
teachers and recently crystalized in the findings of The 
Classical Investigation. It offers a much wider range of 
reading, a more definite method in translation, and a 
fuller background for intelligent appreciation. Investigate 
now for fall use. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Lewis’s Elementary Dictionary 
---With Appendix--- 


By CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D., author of A Latin Dictionary for Schools and edi- 
tor of Harpers’ Latin Dictionary. With an Appendix of Names of Persons and 
Places compiled by HuGH MACMASTER KINGERY, Ph.D., Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature, Wabash College. 1033 pp. Price, $3.00. 


VERY student of Latin needs this Dictionary. It has 
long been widely popular. With the addition of the Ap- 
pendix it has become even more valuable as a reference book. 
The 77 pages of the Appendix contain the names of per- 
sons and places met in the Latin authors commonly 
studied in the first two years of college. These include: 


The De Senectute, the De Amicitia, and selections from the Letters of Cic- 
ero; Books I, XXI, and XXII of Livy entire, with the portions of other 
books contained in Burton’s Selections; selections from the Letters of Pliny; 

* and the Annals, Histories, Agricola, and Germania of Tacitus. Inverse the 
following works are included: all of Catullus, Horace, and Terence; the 
eight plays of Plautus most generally read; and all the selections in Har- 
rington’s edition of the Roman Elegiac Poets. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Phonetic Recordings of the Roman Pronunciation of 
Latin. By Shirley H. Weber. Lakewood, New 
Jersey: Student Educational Records, Inc. 5 
Double Records. $10.00. 


The set of five double-faced records meant to give 
phonetic recordings of the Roman pronunciation of 
Latin, made by Professor Shirley H. Weber, of Prince- 
ton University, represents a step in the direction of ad- 
vanced modern-language methods. Of itself, such a 
step is quite commendable; but we cannot say that 
these particular records are, in fact, commendable. 
They are full of mistakes. The mistakes are there in 
permanent form and can be heard any desired num- 
ber of times. 


Professor Weber does not have a really quantitative 
pronunciation of Latin; he makes no real distinction 
between nominatives singular and ablatives singular of 
the first declension; his long vowels are in general not 
more than half long; a short accented vowel in an open 
syllable he is as apt to pronounce half long as he is to 
pronounce it short; he pronounces his double con- 
sonants single; he pronounces his obstructed (or 
blocked) consonants short, as in English, instead of 
dragging and drawling them out as in Italian, and con- 
sequently he does not make length by position. As 
a result, his verse-renderings are largely unquanti- 
tative. One of his selections is Cicero’s defence of 
literature, Pro Archia 13-16. This is one of the most 
markedly rhythmical pieces of prose in the whole 
range of Latin literature, but you would never know it 
by listening to Professor Weber’s record. If a render- 
ing of a piece of rhythmical prose is not rhythmical, 
the rendition is not quantitatively correct. 


Moreover, Professor Weber regularly commits cer- 
tain other classes of mistakes. He regularly pronounces 
a short o close, though before r, as in mors and mortu- 
us, he pronounces the o rightly. He pronounces nostré 
with both o’s alike, like the 6 in nds, though the first 0 
should have the sound of augh in naught. In Central 
Italy the form nostro, with the exception of minute 
quantitative changes, is practically the same that it was 
long before Plautus. The form has survived almost 
without change for over two thousand years, and we 
cannot detect the slightest change since the time of 
Aulus Gellius. Professor Weber pronounces all final 
e’s close, which means that he mispronounces all 
second declension vocatives in -e, and all infinitives in 
-re, and pronounces all third declension ablatives sin- 
gular in -e as if they belonged to the fifth and not to the 
third declension. Such forms as forte (from fortis), 
bene, sine, and sive he would invariably pronounce 
wrongly. He is not very sure of the distinctions of 


vowel quality in the fourth declension. He regularly 
reduces a short vowel between a primary and a second- 
ary accent (or between a secondary and a primary 
accent) to the English neutral vowel (which does not 
occur in Latin); and he frequently handles a vowel in a 
post-tonic final syllable in the samé way (on occasion 
he pronounces /écum like English take 'em). His r’s are 
smooth American r’s, though the Roman r was trilled 
with the tip of the tongue; and his double r’s are 
single. The most minute scholarship cannot detect the 
slightest departure in the Italian terra from the pro- 
nunciation of the time of Plautus. Here and there an 
entire word has survived without change throughout 
the centuries, and many words have survived un- 
changed in part. Of these things Professor Weber 
knows nothing. He seems to know nothing about 
hidden quantity; for him a vowel before two conso- 
nants in the same word is short, even before nf and ns. 

For the seventh record (2498 A: Cicero, Cat. 1, the 
beginning and the end), which is no better and no 
worse than the rest, we give transcriptions of Pro- 
fessor Weber’s more obvious mistakes; and, as his 
pronunciation is not really quantitative, we use long 
e, 2, 0, u (é,7, 6, %) to indicate close quality. The corre- 
sponding shorts are then open. We use an x to indicate 
the neutral vowel, and occasionally use italics to single 
out a particular sound. The corrections we put in 
parenthesis. We let the r’s go; they are all wrong. 


CICERO, IN CATILINAM 1.1-2 


usqué(Gi,e) abiitéré(e,final) Catxlina(i) ndstra(o) 
eladet(@) efrénata(f:f) nthilné(i,e) nihil(i) timdr(i,o) 
populi(o) nihil(i) cOncursus(ong, as song) 
béndrum(o) Smnium(o) nihil(i) 
locus(o) nihil(i) vultusqué(fi,e) patéré(e) tia(u) 
sentxs(i) 6mnium(o) vidés(i) prOxima(o) siperidré(u,e) 
nocté(o,e) é@égxris(e) fbi (u,i) fuxrxs(e,i) 
(0,0,e) cépxris(e) ndstrum(o) igndraré(e) tempxra(o) 
intelxgit(l:l,e) videt(i) (m:m, or 1) verd(é) vénit 
(e. Professor Weber seems to be unaware of the 
distinction between the present and the perfect 
indicative of this verb) publica (fi) ndtat(o) dézignat 
(désignat) Oculis(o) quemqué(e) ndstrum(o) facxré 
(e,e) réi(e) publicae(i) vitémus(i) Catxlina(i) 
consxlis (u) Opdrtébat(o,o) cénferi(r:r) machindris(i) 

CICERO, IN CATILINAM 1.33 

hiscé(e) ominxbus(i) Catxlina(i) suma(m:m) 
rei (e) publicae(ai) saliité(e) pesté(e) cumqué(e) 
éorum(e) técxm(u) Omni(o) scelxré(e, e) parxci- 
didqué(r:ri, i, e) iwnxé@runt(fi) prdfxciscxré(o,i,1,e,e) 
belxm(l:l,u) néfarium(e) Iupxter(p:p,i) Romxld(u) 
cOnstxtfitxs (i, u) 

atqué(e) veré(é) ndmxndmus(i) sdcius(o)  cete- 
risqué(@,e) tectis(é) fortinisqué hdmxnés(o, i) 
béndrum(o) inxmicus(i) hdsti(o) scelxrum(e) 
foedxré (e,e) intxr(e) néfaria(e) sdciétaté (o,e,e) 
céninctds(o, u) stpliciis(up:p) mortudsqué(e) 

I cannot tell whether Professor Weber says urps or 
urbs. 
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From the foregoing memoranda it appears that there 
are over ninety words wrongly pronounced on a single 
record. Professor Weber pronounces  proficiscere 
with every vowel and both r’s wrong, seven mistakes in 
one word. 

There actually is such a thing as a broad and ex- 
tensive and exceedingly minute and accurate verbal 
scholarship, but these records do not reveal it. If you 
examine them with reference to such details as the 
differences between the nominative hic and the adverb 
hic, the nominative-accusative hoc and the ablative 
hoc, and such forms as cui and huic, eius and huius, 
peior and maior, you find that the author does not 
seem to know anything about such things. 

The early pages of the Hale-Buck Latin Grammar 
might have been studied with profit. F. W. West- 
away’s Quantity and Accent in the Pronunciation of 
Latin (Cambridge, 1913), a most excellent drill-book, 
was written expressly for the purpose of obviating a 
large part of the kind of error in which these records 
abound. 

However, Professor Weber’s main fault is that he 
has a very bad American accent, due to a purely Ameri- 
can basis of articulation. Latin had a staccato pro- 
nunciation like Italian. His pronunciation is legato; his 
syllable-division is all wrong, and one misses the 
aequabiitas for which a good Latin pronunciation is 
noted. If you get the syllable-division right, the 
English neutral vowel does not crop out. 

There is not much possibility of having a good Latin 
pronunciation without knowing something about 
phonetics. There is not much possibility of being a 
good phonetician without spending a large amount of 
one’s time for four or five years studying the minute 
peculiarities of the pronunciations of several living 
languages. 

The records are a step in the right direction, but 
this set is not anywhere near up to the level of good 
modern-language work. Here in America Latin verbal 
scholarship, running all the way from elementary Latin 
pronunciation up through a mastery of the language asa 
living tongue and on to the Plautine problem and the 
higher metric, is at a very low ebb; there is but little 
interest in sheer Latin. 


SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, 


GiLBert H. TAyior 


A Set of Three Double-faced Phonograph Records in 
Latin, Spoken by Professor B. L. Ullman. Lake- 
wood, New Jersey: Aural Educators, Inc. (1924). 
Set, With Album and Pamphlet Containing the 
Printed Text, $5.00. - 

Of these three disks only the second and the third 
consist entirely of Latin. The first side of the first 
disk consists of English remarks about Latin pro- 
nunciation with isolated Latin words cited in illustra- 
tion. On the second side of the first disk we have some 
more English remarks about Latin pronunciation with 
two lists of Latin words, Latin and English about half 
and half through about half of the record. Then 
follows a Latin version of Lincoln's Gettysburg Ad- 


dress, which runs through slightly more than a fourth 
of the record. The record closes with some more 
English remarks and some specimens of the English 
pronunciation of Latin words and Latin phrases fre- 
quently used in English. 

This extensive use of English in foreign language 
records is contrary to the best practice. We do not 
need to pay $1.65 per disk for 10-inch records of Ameri- 
can English; we can get all we want at 75 cents per 
disk. 

The first record (649) opens with the statement 
that ‘‘The ancient Roman pronunciation of Latin is 
easy"’. This is very disquieting. The pronunciation of 
Latin is like the pronunciation of every other lan- 
guage: it is difficult if we get it correctly. 

A little later Professor Ullman gives English and 
Latin words to illustrate the sounds of long and short 
Latin a. For Latin short a he cites ‘‘the first a of 
English aha, Latin pater, gravis, nam’’. In these 
words the correct sound is given. Then he adds, ‘‘Long 
and short a appear together in English Martha, Latin 
matrona, gratia, ndvigia’’. Here médtrona, gratia, 
and ndvigia are pronounced with a somewhat relaxed 
final a, which is not contrary to good Latin usage; 
but the final a of Martha is pronounced like a in Cuba. 
This is a thing quite distinct from the first a of aha 
and the final a of mdtréna. The final a of Cuba never 
was known in Latin. The German Martha would be 
pertinent, but not the English Martha. Professor 
Ullman is, unconsciously, attributing two radically 
different pronunciations to Latin short a. This fact 
alone shows that he is not a good phonetician. 

A little further on we hear, ‘‘Long o is found in 
English rope, Latin mévi, mons, quo’’. Here the o's 
are all close. Then we hear the words, ‘‘short 0 <is 
found> in English obey, for, Latin movet, monti, quod”. 
The record gives a close o in obey, an open o in for, and 
an open o in the three Latin words. Professor Ullman 
illustrates the Latin short o with both a close and an 
open American 0. We know quite well that the Latin 
short 0 was open, not close. The record continues, 
“Long and short o appear together in English phono- 
graph, Latin promovet, ponor, orator’. Here the long 
Latin o’s are pronounced close, the short o of pré- 
movet close, and the short o’s of ponor and orator open; 
but both o's of phonograph are pronounced close. 
Yet Professor Ullman is unaware of his inconsis- 
tency. 

Yet further down we hear, ‘‘The English equivalents 
of e and o are only approximate. The Latin short o 
sound is not found in English as usually spoken in the 
United States. Avoid pronouncing it like the o in not 
or in note’. The advice is good; in America, the o in 
not is the a in father. But Professor Ullman does not 
follow his own advice, for plenty of his short 0’s sound 
like the 0 of note. Again, while in strictness the articu- 
lations of each language are peculiar to that language, 
for practical purposes we are safe in saying that the 
Latin short o had essentially the same quality that 
appears in the o of our American or, nor, for, or in the 
a of all, or the aw of awful. Any pronunciation of 
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Latin short o that does not have that general quality 
is incorrect. 

Finally, Professor Ullman distinguishes between the 
pronunciation of Latin post, Latin bonus, and that of 
English post, English bonus—and his pronunciation of 
the o in the Latin post and bonus is there correct; but 
he seems to be devoid of capacity to pronounce all 
Latin short o’s open. As a result his handling of the 
Latin short o’s is quite unreliable. This is the most 
serious defect in his pronunciation; of itself it is 
sufficient to ruin the records so far as real accuracy is 
concerned. 

The second record (650) opens with the statement 
that ‘‘A vowel is lengthened before nf, ms, nx, and 
nct’’". Then follows a list of twenty-one words in which 
incolé, inferd, infélix, concurré, cénferd, and cénfirmd 
(more than 25 per cent) are mispronounced. The n 
of incolé and of concurro has.the sound of ng,in sing. 
On this point the testimony of the grammarians is 
perfectly clear: an m before a c, a g, or a g is n adul- 
terinum. In this matter Professor Ullman merely 
follows the usage of the English language; the ancient 
Latin practice has been preserved intact to the present 
day in such languages as Roumanian, Italian, and 
Spanish. Professor Ullman prints infélix and cénfirmé 
and then pronounces accordingly, but incorrectly, for 
each of these words contains an 7 with a long hidden 
quantity (infélix [the second 1], cénfirmd). In inferd 
and cénferé for the short open e Professor Ullman 
substitutes the English neutral vowel, a thing that 
never was in Latin. In Latin the unaccented short e 
tended towards and ultimately passed into a some- 
what relaxed close e, but it steered clear of the English 
neutral vowel. A little later we have a list of twenty- 
four words cited to illustrate diphthongs and con- 
sonants. The pronunciation is on an American basis. 
All of the r’s are smooth American 7's, though we 
know quite well that the Roman ¢, like the Italian r 
of the present day, was regularly trilled with the tip of 
the tongue. Still, with these reservations the pro- 
nunciation of the list is good, except that in cogndvit 
and especially in Columbus the short o is too close. 
Then (yet in the second record) there follows the Latin 
version of Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. Here octavus 
and octogésimus have the initial o too close; hic is 
pronounced hic; nost:i is pronounced correctly with an 
open o, and the next word, novam, is pronounced in- 
correctly with a close 0; conceptam and ingenti are 
pronounced incorrectly with a front instead of a back 
before the ¢ and the g; in civi/i the first syllable is not 
long enough; in longum the n is velar, not because of 
knowledge of the subject (compare ingenfi with a front 
n), but because the English word /ong has a back n. 

The third record (651-1) consists of an account in 
easy Latin of Horatius at the Bridge and of various 
Latin quotations. In the part about Horatius I 
notice potestas with a close 0; oppidum with a single p, 
though the correct pronunciation follows one word 
later; migrant with the i close; Sublicius with the u 
close; prohibuit with the o close (this verb is invariably 
mispronounced by Professor Ullman, who seems to be 


unaware of the fluctuation in quality and [presumably ] 
quantity of pré in composition); Hordtius with a close 
o, though the next word Cocles is pronounced correctly 
with an open 0; sdlus with a close u; sustinuit with the 
first u close; incolumis with a front n; eius (twice) as a 
pyrrhic instead of a trochee; Comitié with thefirst oclose. 


The quotations abound with errors: Labor omnia 
vincit (vincit with a front *n); Possunt quia posse 
videntur (quia with a close 1); Forsan et haec olim 
meminisse iuvabit (forsan with a close o and a close u in 
tuvabit); Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori (a close 
e in decorum); Nil mortalibus ardui est (a close o in 
mortalibus); Carpe diem (the ¢ of diem close); Exegi 
monumentum aere perennius (the first two vowels of 
monumentum too close); Fortes fortuna adiuvat (a 
close u in adiuvat); Homo sum; nil humani a me 
alienum puto (a close u in puto); Cras amet qui num- 
quam amavit, quique amavit cras amet (elisions of the 
most wooden type); Aut Caesar aut nihil (first 7 of 
nthil close; Professor Ullman invariably mispronounces 
this word). 

The fourth record (652-1) contains the story of 
Midas and the Golden Touch (Ovid, Met. 11.110-140). 
Professor Ullman’s reading of verse is passably good. 
The main faults in his pronunciation of Latin are: 
(1) a tendency not to make full enough length by 
position, whether'in double or in obstructed conso- 
nants; (2) a tendency not to make the contrast be- 
tween long and short vowels strong enough; (3) an 
inclination to pronounce short o’s close; (4) a pen- 
chant for the English neutral vowel as a substitute for 
the (unaccented) Latin short penultimate e and 7; (5) 
neglect of assimilation in compound words. We know 
quite well that the more common and standard ortho- 
graphy was etymological, but that the standard pro- 
nunciation in the best age was reflected in the assimila- 
ted spellings. Professor Ullman's pronunciation of the 
prepositional compounds is badly mixed; it gives the 
accentuation of the classic age, but the consonantal 
combinations of the period of the so-called accentual 
recomposition, which was also a period of consonantal 
recomposition; this latter feature of his pronunciation 
is a piece of late-Latin practice from the fourth or the 
fifth century on; (6) an addiction to a quite wooden 
type of elision. Professor Ullman’s quantities are 
only tolerably good, not strict enough to reproduce 
the rhythms of ancient prose; as a consequence, his 
verse readings are too accentual: they lack the full and 
easy movement we find in really good quantitative 
reading. 

In the pronunciation of the passage from Ovid I 
notice the following departures from standard usage: 
tolit (for tollit); paluit (for palluit): potenti (close for 
open 0); putés (close for open u); admodvit (dm for 
mm); lammina (mm for m); admété (dm for mm); 
novitdle (close for open 0); nila (l for ll); —bracia 
(dci with close i for acchi with open i);  pecdvimus 
(c for cc); pecdsse (c for cc); viam (close for open 1); 
fliminis, plirimus (English neutral vowel for unac- 
cented short open 7); iussae (close for open u); sucé- 
dit (¢ for cc); acquae (cqu for qu, a mispronuncation 


censured in the Appendix Probi, 198, 18 K); palentia 
(/ for ll). That much for words by themselves. 
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The elisions are bad. In the line, ‘‘Vade’’, ait, ‘‘ad 
magnis vicinum Sardibus amnem”’, the e of vdde is 
dropped entirely and the d is put into the same syllable 
with vd-, thus making a clean break between véd and 
att. This is very bad. A single intervocalic consonant 
goes with the following vowel, and a so-called elided 
vowel loses its independent syllabic value and slurs into 
the initial vowel of the following word. The syllable 
division is vd-dea-it. Moreover, the quality of the 
slurred vowel is distinctly perceptible, as in Italian and 
Spanish verse and prose to the present day. To study 
this point it is not necessary to go to Italy or to Spain; 
we can use the Italian and the Spanish language records 
that are on the market. Over a period of many months 
I used to listen to the Waldensian congregations. at 
Rome sing Italian hymns. Their utterance was slow 
and easily followed and was full of marvelous illus- 
trations of the technique of slurring vowels. Professor 
Ullman’s manner of handling the concursus vocdlium 
is not at all good. 

The third disk (Records 645 and 646) contains forty 
or more places that would need attention in careful 
The passages given are Caesar, B. G. 1.1, 
The pieces 


coaching. 
5.12; Cicero, Cat. 1.1, In Verrem 5.62-63. 
studied in High School are read much worse than those 
that lie out of the beaten track. Evidently Professor 
Ullman’s pronunciation was once much worse than it is 
now, and he has never succeeded in eliminating his 


early errors. I novice the following mistakes. 


Caesar, B.G.1.1: incolunt (front n before c); nostra 
(0 too close); differunt (neutral vowel for e); Matrona 
(neutral vowel for 0); dividit (last 1 not full enough); 
absunt (b for p; the evidence on this point is abso- 
lutely clear: before an s or a t, a b was pronounced fp, 
as in French and Italian to the present day}; efféminan- 
dés (f for ff); proximique (close 0); incolunt (front n 
before s);  continentur (close 0); cotididnis (close 0); 
contendunt (0 too close); prohibent (close 0); bellum 
(li not full enough). 

Caesar, B.G.5.12: 
appellantur (p, 1); 


incolitur (front n before c); 
pervénérunt (first e obscure); 
inlaté (nl for ll); infinita (middle i obscure); aedtficta 
(first close); numerus (neutral vowel for e); ferreis, 
mediterraneis, ferrum (smooth American r’s, but long); 
eius (1 for 11); cutusque (1 for it); leporem (neutral 
vowel for 0);  gallinam (I for ll); dnserem (neutral 
vowel fore); voluptatisque (p not held enough; iambic 
shortening not good in formal styles of utterance). 

Cicero, Cat. 1.1: Catilina (neutral vowel for 1); 
nmthil (six times, first 7 close);- concursus (front n 
before c); hic (close 1); sendttis (close e); locus 
(close 0); omnium (0 too close); sctentid (first 1 close) ; 
coniurationem (first 0 close); proximd (close 0);  su- 
peridra (close u); convocdveris (both o’s close);  se- 
natus (close e); intellegit (1 for ll); sendtum (close e); 
Catilina (first 1 not clear enough); mdchindris (cct). 

Cicero, In Verrem 5.62-63: commemordtione (yn for 
mm); modo (both o’s too close, the second more so 
than the first); potestds (close 0). 

These records pretend to be up to the level of the 
best contemporary knowledge on the subject of Latin 
pronunciation. But an m before an s was not pro- 
nounced; even Quintilian did not pronounce it. More- 
over, there now seems to be no reason to doubt that a g 
before an m was pronounced ng. 

In the Weber records a final short e is invariably 
mispronounced; in the Ullman records that mistake is 


never made. The Ullman records are immensely 
superior to the Weber records. When run at the 
standard speed, 78 revolutions per minute, the Weber 
records will average one mistake every three seconds; 
the Ullman records will average one mistake only every 
eight or ten seconds. When Professor Ullman reads 
Latin, he makes only about 350 mistakes per hour, 
while Professor Weber will run as high as 1,200 per 
hour. 

Why are the Ullman records, in spite of their specious 
excellence, for on a superficial hearing they impress one 
as being quite good, so lacking in dependability? 
If we turn to the first paragraph of the remarks pre- 
fixed to the printed text, I think that we can locate the 
reason. Towards the close of that paragraph we are in- 
formed that ‘‘the achievement of an absolutely correct 
pronunciation is not nearly so important in Latin as in 
the modern languages’. If people do not take their 
own work seriously, they need not think that other 
people will take it seriously for them. So far as the 
vast bulk of the pupils in the Schools is concerned, there 
is but little difference in the merely practical value of 
the languages. Pupils may think that they will have 
occasion to speak Spanish or French with natives, but 
in this country the number that will have occasion 
actually to do so is less than one per cent. So far, then, 
as the vast bulk of the pupils is concerned, the argu- 
ment that an accurate pronunciation in Latin (or in 
Greek, for that matter) is of less importance than an 
accurate pronunciation in a modern language is quite 
fallacious. In either case the only really pertinent 
argument is that, if a thing is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well; and the better class of modern 
language teachers take their work seriously. 

This disposes of one reason. But there is another 
that is more important. 

At the beginning of that first paragraph we are in- 
formed that, ‘In recent years it has come to be realized 
that the best way to learn the pronunciation of Latin is 
by imitation and that it is highly undesirable to spend 
several weeks of the beginning of the course in learning 
the rules of pronunciation’. With these words we 
may compare a passage found on page go of the General 
Report of The Classical Investigation (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1924), ‘‘A first prerequisite for the oral 
reading of Latin is ability to pronounce Latin clearly 
with readiness and reasonable accuracy. We recom- 
mend, however, that this ability be acquired through 
imitation and constant practice, in fact by a sort of 
gradual absorption, rather than through the study of 
rules’. Professor Ullman’s first paragraph and the 
words we have just cited might have been written by 
the same man. In each case we find a satisfaction with 
a ‘reasonable’ accuracy, whatever that may be, in- 
stead of with strict accuracy and an insistence on imi- 
tation instead of on the observance of rules. 

Modern language instruction as it exists to-day 
goes back to the publication in 1870 of Wilhelm Vietor’s 
famous monograph, Die Sprachunterricht Muss 
Umkehren. Among other things, Vietor took up the 
problem of the pronunciation of foreign languages, and, 
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so far as the determination: of right method is con- 
cerned, he settled that problem for all time. The ob- 
servance of mere rules will not get us very far. There 
are a few people that can go into a foreign country and 
through association with the natives acquire an ad- 
mirable pronunciation; but they are few and far be- 
tween. The best way to get a good pronunciation is to 
be born and raised in it, to pick it up as a small child 
through unconscious imitation. For people of School 
age imitation as a means of acquiring a good pronun- 
ciation of a foreign language is notoriously unreliable. 
It is a basic principle in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages that imitation cannot be depended upon for the 
acquirement of a good pronunciation. For the average 
person of some age there is no acquirement of a good 
pronunciation of a foreign language without some 
coaching in phonetics. There is no such thing as the 
maintenance of a pure class-room tradition in the pro- 
nunciation of a foreign language except through a 
constant control on the basis of a competent knowl- 
edge of phonetics. Mere imitation works in the case of 
the mother tongue, but nowhere else. This is the 
doctrine since 1870, and over half a century of ex- 
perience has merely gone to show that it is true. 
The only way to rise to an excellence in the pronun- 
ciation of Latin that can stand the test of examina- 
tion is to know the phonetics of the Latin language and 
to use a pronunciation that has been subjected to an 
unceasing phonetic critique. If the Ullman records 
contained no mistakes at all, the mere rendering of 
them before the pupils would not spread an accurate 
pronunciation through a single Latin class-room. 
Even when we use phonetic methods, some of the 
pupils are incapable. 


SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, 


GitBert H. TAYLOR 


REVIEWS 


Bibliotheca Philologica Classica. Volume 47, Edited 
by Franz Zimmermann; Volume 48, Edited by 
Friedrich Vogel. Leipzig: O. Reisland( 1924, 1925). 
Pp. viii + 242; iv + 280. 

In Tue CLAssicAL WEEKLY 17.206-207 I gave a 
general account of the Bibliotheca Philologica Classica, 
and a more detailed account of Volumes 45 and 46, 
covering the years 1918 and 1919. Volumes 47 and 48, 
dealing with 1920 and 1921, have since appeared. 

The materials included in these most valuable 
volumes are essentially the same as those in Volumes 
45 and 46. But the treatment is fuller, especially in 
Volume 48. However, ‘‘Schulbtcher und Arbeiten von 
nur didaktischem Werte sind grundsatzlich wegge- 
lassen’. In both volumes the items are numbered in 
one sequence. In Volume 47, 2,804 items are listed, in 
Volume 48, 4,011. The numbering greatly facilitates 
reference, and especially cross-citation, in cases where a 
book or an article really belongs under several heads. 

In Volume 48, important changes, all improvements, 
in the arrangement of the materials have been intro- 
duced. This will be clear if the following much con- 
densed outline of the contents be compared with the 
account of Volume 45, THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 17. 
206-207: 

Allgemeines (Bibliographie, Zeitschriften, etc., En- 
zyklopadie und Methodologie, Geschichte der Phi- 
lologie, Biographien) (1-6); Schriftsteller (6-88; Samm- 


lungen und Anthologien, 6-17, Griechische Schrif- 
steller, 17-55, Lateinische Schriftsteller, 55-88); 
Inschriften (88-93); Papyri, Ostraka, Handscriften 
(96-100); Sprachwissenschaft, Metrik, Musik (100- 
117); Literaturgeschichte (118-123); Ethnologie, Geo- 
graphic, Topographie (124-133);Geschichte (133-148); 

ulturgeschichte (148-167): Allgemeines, 148-150, 
Rechts- und Staatsleben; Krieg und Herr, 150-158, 
Privatleben, 158-166, Theater, 166-167); Religion und 
Wissenschaft (167-192); Kunstgeschichte (192-223); 
Nachleben (223-228); Namenverzeichnis (229-280). 

CHARLES KNAPP 


A Study of the Vocabulary and Rhetoric of the Letters 
of Saint Augustine. By Sister Wilfrid Parsons. 
Catholic University of America Dissertation. Pub- 
lished by the University: Washington, D. C. (1923). 
Pp. vii + 281. 

Many scholars, in their preoccupation with classical 
Latin, have allowed the works of the patristic Latin 
writers to lie idle, and thus a rich field for exploration 
has been overlooked. The Catholic University of 
America Patristic Studies (of which the work here con- 
sidered is Volume III) will, it is hoped, serve to stimu- 
late some interest in the great writers of the Church. 

In her Historical Introduction (4-17), Sister Par- 
sons decides that there was an African Latin, distin- 
guishable in idiom and style from other varieties of pro- 
vincial Latinity, and that Apuleius was the first thus to 
express the peculiarities of the African temperament. 
The great influence of Tertullian on the Christian 
writers of Africa is then stressed. The Introduction 
contains also an excellent brief sketch of the life and 
career of Augustine. 

The first part of the dissertation proper (19-185) 
deals with matters of vocabulary. The first chapter is 
divided into five sections, dealing respectively with 
nouns (19-51), adjectives (51-66), verbs (66-76), 
adverbs (76-86), and diminutives (86-91). Elaborate 
lists of these classes of words are given with references 
showing the classical as well as the ecclesiastical usage. 
One of the largest categories of nouns is that of nouns 
in -10; this was an especially fertile suffix for the for- 
mation of the abstract nouns which were so much em- 
ployed by the ecclesiastical writers. The most nu- 
merous among the adjectives are those in -ilis and -bilts, 
plebeian suffixes much favored by African writers. 
Diminutives, because of their colloquial nature, are 
common; the African writers, with the exception of 
Cyprian, used them freely. The second chapter deals 
with Compounds (92-106), the third with Foreign 
Loan-Words (107-125). In Augustine’s Letters there 
are three foreign elements, Greek, Hebrew, and Punic. 
The Greek words are largely ecclesiastical with a few 
rhetorical terms. The Hebrew and Punic loan-words 
are largely proper names. Chapter IV deals with 
Peculiarities of Inflection, which are comparatively 
infrequent (126-139). In Chapter V, Semantics 
(140-184), are many interesting things, especially the 
lists of religious terms of paganism which were used to 
express Christian ideas. 

Part II (185-277) deals with Style. There are 
three chapters here, concerned with Tropes (185-217), 
Figures of Rhetoric (218-225), and Figures of Speech 
(226-268). The use of figures of aera shown to be 
largely the result of Augustine’s training in the rhetoric 
of the Neo-Sophists. Augustine's rhetorical sense was 
usually good, but sometimes he mixed his metaphors 
badly. Large numbers of his metaphors are drawn 
from medical science and from military tactics. These 
last were always especially favored by the Romans. 
Elaborate explanations and tables are provided of all the 
figures discussed. 

In her Conclusion (269-277) the author indicates 
that three elements especially influenced Augustine's 
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style in the Letters: he was an African, he was a 
rhetorician, he was an ecclesiastic. The tendencies of 
Africanism are, however, less emphatically marked in 
Augustine than in his predecessors, inasmuch as a sort 
of classical revival had come about as a result of the 
complete victory of Christianity. In matters of vocab- 
ulary Augustine is decidedly classical in his Letters, 
more so in some respects wag ie whose style is 
preferred by some. Sister Wilfrid compares (277) 
‘Augustine’s style to ‘‘a mosaic. . .such as might be 
found in houses of wealth during the better period of 
Roman art, where against a well-chosen, inconspicuous 
background, stands forth a bold but graceful pattern, 
proclaiming at once the good taste of the designer and 
the artistic sensibilities of those for whom it was 
created”. 

Sister Wilfrid has produced an exhaustive and very 
scholarly work which covers the subject well and thor- 
oughly. An immense amount of loving labor has been 
expended upon her book, which with its careful and 
accurate analysis should be of great assistance to all 
who are interested in postclassical Latin. 

Union CoLiece HARRISON CADWALLADER COFFIN 


The Syntax of the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine. 
By Sister Mary Columkille Colbert. Catholic 
University of America Dissertation. Published by 
the University: Washington, D. C. (1923). Pp. 
x + 105. 

Sister Colbert's dissertation, which constitutes 
Volume IV of the Catholic University of America 
Patristic Studies, is a careful study of those syntactical 
phenomena of the De Civitate Dei which mark it as a 
specimen of ecclesiastical Latin. The author wisely 
says that the language of one period is no better than 
the language of another. Hence she is concerned not 
with showing whether Augustine's syntax is good or bad, 
but with noting certain characteristics which appear in 
it. The order of treatment is that followed the 
Lateinische Grammatik of Stolz and Schmalz (in 
Muller’s Handbuch). 

In her Introduction (1-4) the author says (3): 
“The essential differences between the syntax of 
ecclesiastical and classical Latin. . .are the following: 
a more frequent use of abstract terms; case usage 
applied with less precision; adjectives lavishly used in- 
stead of substantives; a confusion in the use of pro- 
nouns; change of meaning in adverbs; neglect of 
classical precision in tense; subjunctive used for the 
indicative and vice versa; the substitution of quia, 
quod, and quoniam with a finite mood for the accusative 
and infinitive in indirect statements; the extension of 
the quod construction to clauses where an ut substan- 
tive clause would be used in classical Latin; the in- 
finitive to express purpose; a more extensive use of the 
participle; the use of a periphrasis especially with 
forms of esse and habere, equivalent to a periphrastic 
conjugation; prepositions with nouns instead of simple 
cases; changes in meaning and an extension in the use 
of prepositions; and changes in meaning and an ex- 
tension in the use of conjunctions’. These conclu- 
sions, showing conditions many of which do not differ 
greatly from those which obtain in Silver Latin, are 
amply justified by the statistics in the main body of the 
dissertation. These present a careful and scholarly 
analysis of all the distinctive features of Augustine's 
style. 

In her Summary (99-101) the author states that 
ecclesiastical Latin had for its basic content the sermo 
plebeius, but she quite properly insists that the va- 
riations between ecclesiastical Latin as found in Augus- 
tine and classical Latin have been overestimated 


(99): ‘‘On examination, ecclesiastical Latin is found to 
vary from the Latin of the classics in no more marked 
degree than the works of the poets and prose writers of 


the Imperial epoch’’. After a brief résumé of the 
peculiarities of Augustine’s syntax, the author con- 
cludes (101): ‘‘From this study it is very evident that 
St. Augustine, at least in the De Civitate Dei, comes 
closer to classical requirements than any other writer 
of the same period. While deviating to a certain ex- 
tent, principally for psychological reasons, yet on the 
whole he very closely approaches classical Latin’, 

Sister Mary Columkille has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of Latin syntax; she has not 
only given us the facts with regard to St. Augustine, 
but she has enabled us to gain a better appreciation of 
the characteristics of classical as well as of ecclesiastical 
Latin. But she has performed another service no less 
valuable, for by her easily tested statistics she has 
»rovided a clear answer to all who think that ‘Church 

atin’ is synonymous with ‘bad Latin’, and has once 
more indicated that Augustine’s achievements as a 
literary man are not inferior to his distinction as a 
Churchman. 


UNION COLLEGE HARRISON CADWALLADER COFFIN 


Elementary Latin With Correlated Studies in English 
for Junior and Senior High Schools. By B. L. Ull- 
man and Norman E. Henry. New York: The 
Macmillan Company (1923). Pp. xviii + 391. 
Elementary Latin, by Messrs. Ullman and Henry, 

should certainly make an appeal to some teachers of 

Latin, for it seems designed to please all teachers of 

elementary Latin, no matter what particular phase of 

the subject any individual wishes to see emphasized. 

It caters to the teacher who emphasizes English de- 

rivatives from Latin, as well as to the teacher who likes 

the Direct Method. It stresses Latin phrases met in 

English, as well as rules of English and Latin syntax. 

It offers material for those who think that Latin exists 

chiefly as an aid in learning French and Spanish. It 

provides both ‘made’ Latin and classical Latin for 
translation, It attempts to make Latin interesting by 
the introduction of an occasional pun, anecdote, or 
conundrum, as well as by the modern flavor of some of 

the sentences set for translation. It furnishes 133 

Illustrations, with accompanying explanations, in an 

effort to provide cultural material. In short, the book 

seems to emphasize all phases of elementary Latin 
teaching, and therein lies its greatest weakness. As 
we read it, we seem to lose our perspective. 

The work contains an address the Teacher”’ 
(v-ix), an address ‘‘'To the Student” (1-2), Exercises in 
Pronunciation (2), Lessons I-C (3-286), Connected 
Reading (287), A Latin Play (288-290), Syntax Out- 
lines for Final Review (291-295), Supplementary 
Reading (297-301), Books for Supplementary Reading 
or Reference (302), Appendix (303-348), Latin-Eng- 
lish Vocabulary (349-371), English-Latin Vocabu- 
lary (372-383), Index (385-391). The Appendix in- 
cludes Pronunciation (303-305), Elementary Gram- 
mar (306-312), Summary of Inflections (313-337), 
French and Spanish Through Latin (338-339), French 
Through Latin (339-341), Spanish Through Latin 
(342-344), Helps for Classroom Conversation (345), 
Latin Songs (346-3448). 

Each Lesson, except the Reviews, which 6ccur about 
every tenth Lesson, follows the one plan: (1) Ele- 
mentary Grammar, with references to the Appendix; 
(2) Vocabulary, of from six to eight Latin words with 
inglish meanings, and either English derivatives or 
related Latin words; (3) a paragraph or more on Latin 
and English Word Formation; (4) an explanation of 
the special topic of the Lesson, with paradigms and 
rules; (5) drill on the topic; (6) Exercises, consisting of 
seven Latin and five English sentences. Many Lessons 
contain also Latin Phrases in English, Questions to be 
Answered in Latin, and passages of connected Latin for 
translation. 
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The scope of the book in forms and syntax is about 
the same as that of other books of the same general 
grade. In general, the material presented 1s_ well 
motivated, and the explanations are clear, and not 
verbose. There are some inaccurate statements, 

-such as “In English, possession is indicated by the 

enitive (or possessive) case ending in 's .. ."’ (page 15), 
‘Nouns <of the Second Declension> ending in us 
in the nominative are masculine” (page 31). There are 
also several directions of this sort: ‘Decline what 
ally? what price? what nature?" (page 113). 

The work in Latin and English Word Formation is 
very good, but more extensive in its scope than can be 
taught at the stage of Latin study for which this book is 
intended. For example, on page 259, the suffixes Gris, 
Grius, anus, Glis, icus, ivus all appear. Such work does 
not belong in a book of this kind, even if the book is 
begun in the Junior Hign School, as the authors 
suggest. Examples of this sort of extraneous material 
can be multiplied. 

The sentences set for translation are fairly well 
raded, but are, on the whole, rather too difficult, un- 
ess more than one School year can be devoted to mas- 

tering the book. They are interesting, however, and 
some of them are distinctly modern and even collo- 
quial. Note the following (page 202): ‘Why don't 
you go-away? Why do you stick in the same place?”’; 
(242) ‘‘Quis cOnspexit nautas navigantés ‘planis’ (in 
locd navium) super caput?’’; (246) ‘“Dutiful children 
do not shout and thrust-out their tongues’; (261) 
“T confess that an early death is not pleasing to me’’; 
(279) “Quit auctor clarus lingua nostra dixit ‘sfimere 
arma contra mare cfirdrum’?’’; (286) ‘Do you know 
that Roman girls painted their faces?” 

Rather interesting, too, is the connected Latin 
story of the Roman boy, Lucius, which begins in 
Lesson XXX, and is continued at intervals until 
Lesson XC. It seems a pity, however, that this 
story is interrupted by readings from Nepos and others. 

It remains to mention briefly three other features of 
the book: (1) teaching devices, which are not startling 
in their originality, and might better have been rele- 
_ to the Appendix; (2) the attempt to correlate 

rench and Spanish with Latin, which seems rather 
wasted, since the majority of Latin pupils will be 
beyond this text-book when the study of the Modern 
Languages is begun; (3) the paper, print (exclusive of 
the illustrations), and general form,of the book, which 
are all attractive. 

Some will wish that there were fewer illustrations; 
all will wish that many of them were clearer (especially 
the colored illustrations). For the most part they are 
well chosen, but to some, as to the reviewer, it will 
seem unfortunate that the ‘Movies’ have been called 
upon to help out the Classics by furnishing for this 
book pictures from the film-play Julius Caesar. 


L. ANTOINETTE JOHNSON 


The Student's First Latin Book for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. By Joseph H. Sheffield. Chicago: 
The Syntactic Book Company (1924). 

Seven Books of Caesar's Gallic War: Text Edition. B 
Joseph H. Sheffield. Chicago: The Sheffield Boo 
Company (1923). 

The striking feature of these books, and the onl 
feature I wish to discuss, is ‘‘syntactic printing”. 
The author's viewpoint is clearly stated in the Pre- 
face to the First Latin Book. cakness in the com- 
prehension of printed language is due largely, he thinks, 
to poor understanding of grammatical relations. The 
so called ‘natural’ or ‘unconscious’ method fails when 
complex material is used. Difficulty with Caesar is due 
mainly to ignorance of forms and to ignorance of gram- 
matical connections. The author provides ample 


opportunity for the pupil to test himself on the former 
point, and helps the pupil by showing essential gram- 
matical relations by different faces of type. The book 
assumes, then, the responsibility for making gram- 
matical relations clear, thus relieving the pupil of the 
task. 

Should well-taught second year Latin classes need 
the help? At what point can the help be safely with- 
drawn? 

At the risk of doing scant justice to the real merits of 
the plan, I wish to emphasize two points. First I 
note that the emphasis is mainly on forms and syntax 
not on vocabulary. This is in direct contrast to the 
present tendency to teach grammar from the func- 
tional standpoint only (see the Report of the Classical 
Investigation, passim). As a protest against ex- 
cessive functionalization, this may win approval, but I 
fear that the importance of vocabulary is unduly 
minimized. The second matter, much more serious, is 
this, that the printing and the directions tend to in- 
hibit the formation of proper permanent habits. 
“The beginning of translating should be made with the 
important parts and the relation between them should 
be mastered before any attempt is made to include un- 
important parts” (First Latin Book, § 715). 

UNIversiITy OF VAN T. SAGE 


THE CLASSICAL LEAGUE OF THE 
LEHIGH VALLEY 


The Classical League of the Lehigh Valley met at 
Lehigh University, on Saturday, March 28. 

The Rev. Dr. W. V. Moses, of the Moravian College, 
discussing the Why of Latin?, emphasized the prac- 
tical value of Latin: first, because 1n many instances 
Rome and America have the same governmental prob- 
lems; secondly, because the perfect structure of the 
Latin language makes its study an excellent aid to 
that of any other language. Law and reason govern 
Latin grammar, as they do all things Roman. Hencea | 
study of Latin grammar affords unsurpassed mental 
training in precision; and the opportunities and the 
demands for reasoning in the study of Latin are end- 
less, if the study is properly directed by the teachers; 
thirdly, because the English language and English 
literature are so closely related to the Latin language 
and Latin literature. 

Professor Myron J. Luch, of Lehigh University, read 
a paper on An Early Greek Philosopher. Professo 
Luch considers Homer the earliest of Greek philosr 
ophers. He believes in the single authorship of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, in the eighth century B, C 
Homer, disbelieving the old immoral tales relating to 
the gods, intentionally burlesqued various divinities, 
and in a spirit of satire placed them in many an un- 
dignified and unsavory situation. 

Professor John R. Crawford, of Lafayette College, 
whose paper bore the title Comparison of the Me- 
naechmi of Plautus and the Comedy of Errors of Shake- 
speare, pointed out instance after instance in which 
Shakespeare was indebted to Plautus not only for the 
general outline of the story, but for the details of the 
characters and the incidents. He called attention, 
also, to the theory that Shakespeare may at some 
time have taught Latin in the Grammar School at 
Stratford, and have not only read, but actually taught 
the Menaechmi in Latin. The only English trans- 
lation of the Menaechmi, that of Warner, appeared 
after the first production of The Comedy of ors. 
Hence, if Shakespeare read an English translation of 
the Menaechmi, he saw that translation in manu- 
script. We have here an argument, perhaps, that 
Shakespeare knew more Latin than he is commonly 
to have known. 

Jr. Arthur S. Cooley, of the Moravian College for 
Women, gave an interesting review of Dr. Wilhelm 
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Dérpfeld’s two volumes on Homer, Odyssey. These 
were the first fruits of the fund presented to Dr. Dorp- 
feld by his friends and admirers on his seventieth 
birthday, in December, 1923. In the first volume he 
sets forth at length some of the results of his years of 
Homeric study in connection with his archaeological 
work at Troy, Tiryns, Leukas, and other places in 
Greece. He holds that the original epics of the ‘Wrath 
of Achilles’ and the ‘Return of Odysseus’ were com- 
posed in continental Greece before the great migra- 
tions to Asia Minor, the former by a Thessalian poet, 
the latter perhaps by one living at Nestor’s Pylos, 
and that these give us a picture of the Achaean civili- 
zation of the twelfth century B. C. Close analysis of 
both poems convinces him that the shorter primitive 
Iliad and Odyssey each covered a period of ten days of 
action. In the case of the Odyssey he has worked out a 
daily program for both Odysseus and Telemachos, as 
well as for the goddess Athena; these fit together into a 
most symmetrical scheme. Dérpfeld regards his work 
as an approximation to the restoration of the original 
poem. 
Mary L. Hess, Secretary 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The 180th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday, April 17, with thirty-two 
members present. With this meeting the Club com- 
pleted its thirtieth year. In all that time not a single 
meeting has been missed. The active membership of 
the Club is now 108. The officers for 1925-1926 are: 
President, Professor Dean Putnam Lockwood, of 
Haverford College, Vice-President, Professor Arthur W. 
Howes, Central High School, Philadelphia, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Dr. B. W. Mitchell. 

Professor Rhys Carpenter, of Bryn Mawr College, in 
an illustrated paper, entitled Homeroskopeion, gave a 
most interesting account of the activities of the Greeks 
in Spain, of the remains of their art, and of their in- 
fluence on early Iberian art. He described his success- 
ful search for the city and harbor of Homeroscopeion. 
He had determined where he ought to search for them, 
by working out a theoretical easiest route across the 
Mediterranean, and by deciding where such a rest- 
harbor ought to have been located to serve the pur- 
poses it served and to bear the name it bore. 

B. W. Secrelary 


ONE ANCIENT, TWO MODERN VIEWS OF 
FARMING 


In the Praefatio to his De Agri Cultura, Cato Censor 
writes as follows: 

. .ex agricolis et viri fortissimi et milites strenu- 
issimi gignuntur, maximeque pius quaestus stabilissi- 
musque consequitur, minimeque invidiosus, muni- 
meque male cogitantes sunt qui in eo studio occupati 
sunt. 

So Cicero, De Officiis 1.151, writes, 

. . Omnium autem rerum ex quibus aliquid acquiritur 
nihil est agri cultura melius, nihil uberius, nihil dul- 
cius, nihil homine libero dignius. .. . 

I wonder how many American farmers would agree 
with Cato that the income of the farmer is stabilissi- 
mus? Certainly their most conspicuous contemporary 
spokesman, ex-Governor Lowden, would not. 

On January 13, 1912, The New York Times had an 
editorial entitled Farmers and Their Independence, 
which ran as follows: 

“Mr. Carnegie, never having been a farmer or care- 
fully informed himself as to the chances of success in 
the farming business, talks with lyric enthusiasm of 
both and repeats. . .the familiar praises of the farm- 
er’s lot as more ‘independent’ than that of any other 
man, 

. though <the farmer> takes no orders, and fixes 
for himself his hours of work and rest, he is the bound 


slave of the seasons, and the weather exercises over him 
a tyranny more cruel and capricious than that of the 
worst of bosses. It is only the simple truth to say that 
his business is among the most uncertain of human 
activities, is conducted amid constant anxieties as to 
happenings and conditions over which he has little or no 
control, and in it disappointments and losses are at 
least as frequent as in any other business, except, per- 
haps, that of the professional gambler. 

. . .Probably not one farmer in ten, the country 
over, knows whether he is living on his income or his 
capital, and a good many of them who think them- 
selves getting along fairly well are really poorer at the 
end of every year than at its beginning. . .” 

CHARLES KNAPP 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 
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Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, 
Papers of—Volume IV, pages 15-42, Greek and 
Roman Lore of Animal-Nursed Infants, Eugene S. 
McCartney [illustrated. Copies may be had, with- 
out charge, from the author, at the University of 
Michigan]. 

South Atlantic Quarterly—April, Review, by P. F. 
Baum, of Arthur Weigall, The Life and Times of 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, revised edition, and of 
Claude Ferval, The Life and Death of Cleopatra, 
translated by M. E. Poindexter [‘‘Mr. Weigall’s 
book is a blend of history and biography; M. Fer- 
val’s is a blend of history and romance. . . .One 
may choose between these two on grounds of per- 
sonal taste—Mr. Weigall for those who prefer their 
history plain, M. Ferval for those who prefer it 
colored”; ‘‘Gorgo"’: A Great Historical Novel, W. 
Rolfe Brown [a prize essay, revised <pages 178~ 
190>, on a novel written over twenty years ago by 
Dr; Charles Kelsey Gaines, Professor of Greek 1n St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New York. ‘The 
Athenian Statesman Theramenes, who lived during 
the latter half of the fifth century before Christ, is 
the central figure of the story, the historical ac- 
curacy of which cannot be questioned, and_ the 
charm and vital interest of which grip one’s attention 
in a way that is.rarely equalled by a modern liter- 
ary production. ..."" ‘'What more need be said of 
Gorgo? It presents an intimate picture of life in 
Athens, that glorious city of old which led the way 
in so many fields; it gives us a stirring account of 
the tragic Peloponnesian War; it furnishes a splendid 
stimulus to the study of the history of ancient Greece; 
it justifies before the world the character of a man 
who for over two thousand years has suffered 
calumniation; it gives us a personal introduction to 
Socrates, the greatest thinker that the ancient world 
produced, and a delightful association with him; and 
it brings to us again the old, old story of two hearts 
united in faithful love... .What better way can 
we close this estimate of Gorgo than by echoing the 
opinion of Lord Bryce that it is ‘one of the best 
historical novels ever written—perhaps the best’?”’|. 

Studies—-December, The Roman of the Greek 
Nation, Frank Tierney; Gibbon and the First 
Council of Ephesus, II, Hilaire Belloc. ; 

Washington University Studies, Vol. XII, Humanistic 
Series, No. 1, 1924—Survival of Magic in 
Roman Religion, Eugene Tavenner [pages 1-32]; 
Fifty Years of Bursian’s Jahresbericht, Donald 
McFayden [105-114]; Virgil’s Verse Technique: 
Some Deductions from the Half-lines, by Frederick 
W. Shipley [115-151]; The Weasel in Religion, 
Myth and Superstition, Thomas Shearer Duncan 


[33-66]. 
CHARLES KNAPP 
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200, 216; Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, Meetings of, 87, 121, 208; Fiat Iustitia, Ruat 
Caelum, 110-111; The Homeric kyanos, 57-58; 
Horace, Sermones 1.10.21, 161, note 2; Juvenal 
7.150-168, Ancient Oratory, 65-68; Light on Ancient 
Painting: Roman Frescoes and the Originality of 
Latin Literature, 57-58; Light on Two <Latin> 
Puzzles, 97-98; Miss Dorothy Whitman on Caesura, 
Diareresis, etc., 73-75; The New York Classical 
Club, The Silver Jubilee of, 193; Once More the 
Effect of Fire on Stones, 88; Petronius, Another 
Translation of, and Books and Articles on, 25-27; 
Plautus, Miles Gloriosus, 161, note 2; Professor 
Gilbert Murray on Divers Themes, Professors 
Crosby, Battle, and Moore on Kindred Topics, 105— 
107; Professor Postgate on E. T. Merrill’s Text of 
Pliny, Letters, 6; Professors Kent, Sturtevant, and 
Taylor on Caesura and Elision, 122-123; Punctua- 
tion as an Aid to Interpretation, 68; Science and the 
Humanities, ‘“H. J. L.”” on, 151-152; S. G. Owen 
and A. L. Wheeler on Ovid's Banishment, 170-171; 
Sir Herbert Warren on Vergil, 41-42; Sortes Vergili- 
anae, or Vergil and To-day, D. A. Slater on, 33-34; 
Theodore Roosevelt on the Decadence of Various 
Peoples, Including the Romans, 113-115; Two 
Classical Inscriptions on American Public Buildings, 
89-90; Walter Hines Page and Professor <Basil 
Lanneau> Gildersleeve, 120; Wanted: The Source 
of Latin Verses Often Appended to Guido’s Aurora, 
88. See also Reviews, Baldwin, Battle, Bibliotheca 
Philologica Classica, Boissier, Cambridge Ancient 
History, Carlsson, Cary, Cooper, Crosby, Dewing, 
Edmonds, Foster, Frank, Godley, Hadley, Jones, 
Lamb, Lowe, Mitchell, Moore, Murray, A. T., 
Murray, G., Nixon, Poynton, Rand, Ringwalt, 
Rogers, Rouse, Shepard, Shipley, Slater, Warren, 
Wheeler, Wonders of the Past, World of To-Day 

Korakou, A Prehistoric Settlement near Corinth: see 
Reviews, Blegen 

Kyanos, Homeric, C. Knapp, 57-58 


Lamb, Charles, The Classical Culture of, E. E. Burriss, 
I-3 

Lamb, W. R. M., Plato, Translated: see Reviews 

Lambert, W. A., A Clause in Caesar, De Bello Gallico 
1.38.5, II5-117 

Latin Authors, The Human Side of Certain, E. Riess, 
49-52 

Latin, Beginners’ Book in: see Reviews, Ullman 

Latin Grammar: see under Grammar 

Latin Literature, D. P. Lockwood, 98-101, E. Riess 
<The Human Side, etc.>, 49-52; Originality of, C. 
Knapp, 57-58. See also under Augustine, Saint, 
Horace, Monumentum Ancyranum, Ovid, Petronius, 
Pliny the Younger, Suetonius, Tacitus, and under 
Reviews, Baldwin, Colbert, Duff, Foster, Lowe, 
Merrill, Mitchell, Nixon, Parsons, Pierce, Poynton, 
Shipley, Sihler, Sikes 

a Phonograph Records in: see Reviews, Ullman, 

eber 

Latin Puzzles, Two, Light on, C. Knapp, 97-98 

Latin, Value of, Professor C. C. Davis on, E. T. Sage, 
119-120. See Value of the Classics 

Latin Verse: see Reviews, Postgate; Reading of, 
R. G. Kent, 144. See also under Caesura 

Latium, Early Commerce in: see Reviews, Adams 

Leaf, Walter, Strabo on the Troad: see Reviews 

Lehigh Valley, Classical League of: see Classical 
Associations 

Lessing, Terence, Andria 117-123, and, R. C. Flickinger, 
167-168 

Leumann, M., Lateinisches Enklitisches -per und 
Steigendes per-, E. H. Sturtevant, 119 

Light on Two <Latin> Puzzles, C. Knapp, 97-98 

Linguistic Science in the Schools: see Reviews, 
Hermann 

Linguistic Society of America, The Organization of, 
E. H. Sturtevant, 127-128 

Lions in Greek Art: see Reviews, Rambo 

Literature: see under Greek Literature, Latin Litera- 
ture 

Liverpool Cathedral, Hypocaust in, H. H. Yeames, 64 

Livy’s Lost Decades Still Lost, E. K. Rand, 25; 
Translated: see Reviews, Foster 

Lockwood, Dean Putnam, The National and the 
Cosmopolitan Periods of Greek and Roman Liter- 
ature, 98-IOI 

Loeb Classical Library, Again the, C. Knapp, 161-163, 
169-171, 181-182 

Lowe, E. A., Morgan Fragment of Pliny’s Letters: see 
Reviews 

Lucas, F. L., Euripides: see Reviews 

Luce, Stephen B.: see Reviews, McDaniel 

Lucretius, Translated: see Reviews, Rouse 

Lyra Graeca, II, Translated: see Reviews, Edmonds 


McCartney, Eugene S., Magic and the Weather in 
Classical Antiquity, 154-157, 163-166; The Thun- 
derbolt as a Votive Offering, 192 

McDaniel, W. B., The Great Chalice of Antioch, 123- 
127; Ranking the Graduate Schools, 81-83; Roman 
Private Life and Its Survivals: see Reviews 

Macedonian Tetralogy of Euripides: see Reviews, 
Walker 

Machen, J. Gresham, New Testament Greek: see 
Reviews 

Magic and the Weather, in Classical Antiquity, E. S. 
McCartney, 154-157, 163-166 

Manning, Clarence A., A Rebirth of Dionysus—in 
Russia, 27-29. See also Reviews, Rostovtzeff 

Map of Britain: see Reviews 

Margoliouth, D. S., The Homer of Aristotle: see 
Reviews 

Marsh, Frank Burr, The Founding of the Roman 
Empire: see Reviews 

Martial, Influence of, on Modern Epigrammatists: see 
under Anderson 
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Martin, Charles J., Notes on Permanent Painting: see 
Reviews 

Marvellous, The, in Aristophanes and Shakespeare, 
J. Hutton, 68-70 

Mathematics, Ancient, Influence of, on Modern: see 
Reviews, Smith 

Meinecke, Bruno, A Modern Cannae, 157-159 

Merrill, Elmer Truesdell, Papers by, on Pliny the 
Younger, C. Knapp, 5; Text of Pliny’s Letters: see 
Reviews. See also Reviews, Lowe 

Metelli, Naevius and the: see Reviews, Wackernagel 
<discussion of a paper by G. Jachmann>, E. H. 
Sturtevant, 119 

Mitchell, B. W., The Classical Club of Philadelphia, 
80, 88, III-I12, 152, 168, 216 

Mitchell, J. M., Petronius: see Reviews 

Monumentum Ancyranum: see Reviews, Hardy, Ship- 
le 

ro Frank Gardner, on the Annalistic Method in 
Tacitus, C. Knapp, 128 

Moore, John Bassett, International Law and Some 
Current Illusions: see Reviews 

Morgan Library, Manuscript of Pliny the Younger in: 
see Reviews, Lowe 

Motya, A Phoenician Colony in Sicily: see Reviews, 
Whitaker 

Murray, Augustus T., Homer, Iliad, Translated: see 
Reviews; on the Unity of Homer, C. Knapp, 182 

Murray, Gilbert, on Euripides, F. L. Lucas, 6; on the 
World War and the Peloponnesian War, C. Knapp, 
105-106; Tradition and Progress: see Reviews 

Muse, The, The Poet, and the Grammarian, S. E. 
Bassett, 193-199 

Mycenaean Civilization, M. P. 
Sturtevant, 118 


Nilsson on, E. H. 


Naevius, and the Metelli: see Reviews, Wackernagel 
<discussion of a paper by G. Jachmann> 

National and Cosmopolitan Periods of Greek and 
Roman Literature, D. P. Lockwood, 98-101 

Nepos, Examination Papers Based on: see Reviews, 
Warnock 

New Republic, The, Quoted, 151-152 

New York Herald-Tribune, The, Quoted, 88 

New Testament Greek: see Reviews, Davis, Machen 

New York Times, Quoted, 89, III 

Nilsson, M. P., on Mycenaean Civilization, E. H. 
Sturtevant, 118 

Nineteenth Century, The, Quoted, 159 

Nixon, Paul, Plautus, Translated: see Reviews 


Odgers, Merle M., Some Appearances of the Dido 
Story, 145-148 

Ogle, Marbury B.: see Reviews, Duff, Sikes 

Oldfather, C. H., Greek Literary Texts from Greco- 
Roman Egypt: see Reviews 

Oratory, Ancient and Modern, C. Knapp, 65-68; 
Aristotle’s and Quintilian’s Views on, tbidem. See 
also Reviews, Baldwin, Ringwalt 

Originality of Latin Literature, C. Knapp, 58 

Ostraka, Greek: see Reviews, Viereck 

Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series: see Reviews, 
Abbott, Hyde, Lucas, McDaniel, Smith 

Ovid, Ars Amatoria, Translated: see Reviews, Burger- 
Munchen, Wright; Banishment of, S. G. Owen and 
A. L. Wheeler on, C. Knapp, 170-171; Heroides, and 
Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, W. Connely, 9-13; 
Tristia and Epistulae Ex Ponto, Translated: see 
Reviews, Wheeler 

Owen, John, Latin Epigrams of, A. R. Anderson, 175- 
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Owen, S. G., on the Banishment of Ovid, C. Knapp, 
170-171 


Pagan Antiquity, Atheism in: see Reviews, Drach- 
mann; and Christianity: see Reviews, Sihler 


Page, Walter Hines, and Professor Basil Lanneau 
ildersleeve, C. Knapp, 120 

Painting, Ancient, Light On, C. Knapp, 57-58; Perma- 
nent, Notes on: see Reviews, Martin 

enc in the Age of Pericles: see Reviews, 

attle 

Park, Marion Edwards, The Plebs in Cicero’s Day: see 
Reviews 

Parsons, Sister Wilfred, Vocabulary and Rhetoric of 
the Letters of Saint Augustine: see Reviews 

Peloponnesian War and the World War: see under 
World War, etc. 

Peloponnesus, A Geography Lesson on the, H. L. 
Ebeling, 72 

Peppler, Charles W.: see Reviews, Walker 

-per, and per- in Latin: see Reviews, Wackernagel 
<discussion of a paper by M. Leumann> 

Pericles, Pan-Germanism in the Age of: see Reviews, 
Battle 

Petronius, Another Translation of, and Books and 
Articles on, C. Knapp, 25-27 

Philadelphia, Classical Club, Classical Society: see 
Classical Associations. 

Philosophy, Greek: see Reviews, Boswell, Fuller 

Phoenician Colony, A, in Sicily <Motya>: see Reviews, 
Whitaker 

Phonograph Records in Latin: see Reviews, Ullman, 
Weber 

Pierce, Elizabeth Denny, Asinius Pollio: see Reviews 

Pierpont Morgan Library, Manuscript of Pliny the 
Younger in: see Reviews, Lowe 

Pittsburgh, University of, Latin Department News 
Letter, Quoted, 115, 119-120 

Plato, Translated: see Reviews, Lamb 

Plautus, Miles Gloriosus 13, 66, C. Knapp, 161, note 2; 
Translated: see Reviews, Nixon 

Plebs, The, in Cicero’s Day: see Reviews, Park 

Pliny the Elder on Roman Concrete, Fairfax Harrison 
on, Mary Johnson, 8 

Pliny the Younger: see Reviews, Carlsson, Lowe, 
Merrill, Rand 

Poetic, Ancient: see Reviews, Baldwin 

Poetics of Aristotle: see under Aristotle 

Poetry, Roman: see Reviews, Sikes 

Politics, Roman: see Reviews, Abbott 

Pollio, Gaius Asinius: see Reviews, Pierce 

Postgate, J. P., Prosodia Latina: see Reviews. 
also Reviews, Merrill 


See 


Poynton, Arthur Blackburne, Flosculi Latini: see 
Reviews 

Prayer in the Iliad and the Odyssey, E. J. Strittmatter, 
83-87, 90-92 


Prehistoric Settlement Near Corinth <Korukou>: see 
Reviews, Blegen 

Private Life, Rome, Survivals of, in Modern Italy: see 
Reviews, McDaniel 

Procopius, Translated: see Reviews, Dewing 

Professor Gilbert Murray on Divers Themes, Professors 
Crosby, Battle, and Moore on Kindred Topics, C. 
Knapp, 105-107 

Prosody, Classical Latin: see Reviews, Postgate 

Punctuation as an Aid to Interpretation, C. Knapp, 68 

Putnam, Mrs. Emily J.: see Reviews, Lucas 

Puzzles, Two Latin, Light on, C. Knapp, 97-98 


Quintilian on Oratory, C. Knapp, 65 


Rambo, Eleanor Ferguson, Lions in Greek Art: see 
Reviews 

Rand, E. K., Livy's Lost Decades Still Lost, 25; 
Morgan Fragment of Pliny’s Letters: see Reviews, 
Lowe; A New Approach to the Text of Phny’s 
Letters: see Reviews; on a Latin Puzzle, C. Knapp, 
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Ranking the Graduate Schools, W. B. McDaniel, 81-83 
Reading of Latin Verse, R. G. Kent, 144 
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Reed, Senator David Aiken, on the Fall of Rome, 
E. T. Sage, 115 

Reflections in Water, Vergil and, Mary E. Campbell, 
132-134 

Religion, Greek: see Reviews, Cornford, Drachmann; 
Roman, in Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, E. Riess, 
49-51. See also under Hewitt, McCartney 

Repeated Adversative Conjunction <in French>, 

. Adelaide Hahn, 8 

Res Gestae Divi Augusti: see Reviews, Hardy, Shipley 

REVIEWS <and Minor Book Notices >—A bbott, F. F., 
Roman Politics (Gray), 7-8; Adams, Louise E. W., 
A Study in the Commerce of Latium, From the 
Early Iron Age Through the Sixth Century B. C. 
(Boak), 70-71; ‘Avridwpov: see Reviews, Wacker- 
nagel; Baldwin, C. S., Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic 
Interpreted from Representative Works (Knapp), 
66-67; Battle, W. J., Pan-Germanism in the Age of 
Pericles (Knapp), 106; Bennett, H., Cinna and 
His Times, A Critical and Interpretative Study of 
Roman History During the Period 87-84 B. C. 
(Boak), 96; Bibliotheca Philologica Classica, XLVII, 
Edited by F. Zimmermann, XLVIII, Edited by F. 
Vogel (Knapp), 213; Blegen, C. W., Korakou, 
A Prehistoric Settlement Near Corinth (Shear), 23; 
Boissier, G., Rome and Pompeii, Archaeological 
Rambles (Knapp), 58; Boswell, F. P., A Primer of 
Greek Thought (Heidel), 22; Birger-Miinchen, F., 
Publius Ovidius Naso, Liebeskunst, Lateinisch und 
Deutsch <a Revision of the Version by Hertzberg, 
W.> (Hammer), 109-110; de Burgh, W. G., The 
Legacy of the Ancient World (Van Hook), 102; 
Butler, S., The Authoress of the Odyssey (Bassett), 
29, 30, The Iliad of Homer, Rendered into English 
Prose for the Use of Those Who Cannot Read the 
Original (Bassett), 29, 30, The Odyssey of Homer, 
Rendered into English Prose for the Use of Those 
Who Cannot Read the Original (Bassett), 29, 30; 
Cambridge Ancient History, 1, Egypt and Babylonia 
to 1380 B. C. (napp), 54-55; Carlsson, G., Zur 
Textkritik der Pliniusbriefe (Knapp), 4; Cary, E., 
Dio <Cassius>, Translated, VII (Knapp), 181; 
Colbert, Sister Mary Columkille, The Syntax of the 
De Civitate Dei of Saint Augustine (Coffin), 214; 
Collingwood, R.G., Roman Britain (Yeames), 94-95; 
Cooper, L., The Poetics of Aristotle, Its Meaning 
and Influence (Smith), 186-189, Two Views of 
Education, With Other Papers, Chiefly on the Study 
of Literature (Knapp), 160; Cornford, F. M., Greek 
Religious Thought from Homer to the Age of 
Alexander (Heidel), 22; Crosby, H. L., Aristophanes 
and the Great War (Knapp), 106; Davis, W. H., 
Beginner’s Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
(Keyes), 95-96; de Burgh, W. G., The Legacy of the 
Ancient World (Van Hook), 102; Dewing, H. B., 
Procopius, Translated, IV (Knapp), 181; Donovan, 
iF Theory of Advanced Greek Prose Composition, 

ith Digest of Greek Idioms, 3 volumes (Hirst), 

199-200; Doukas, P., H ZHAPTH AIA MEZOT 
TQN AIQNQN (Brown), 191-192; Drachmann, 
A. B., Atheism in Pagan Antiquity (Riess), 
102-104; Duff, J. W., The Writers of Rome (Ogle), 
37-38; Edmonds, J. M., Lyra Graeca, Translated, IT 
(Knapp), 169; Foster, B. O., Livy, Translated, III 
(Knapp), 162-163; Foulkrod, Emily, Compounds of 
the Word ‘‘Horse”’ (Sturtevant), 70; Frank, Tenney, 
A History of Rome (Hyde, Knapp), 113-114; Fuller, 
B. A. G., History of Greek Philosophy, Thales to 
Democritus (Heidel), 22-23; Godley, A. D., Herodo- 
tus, Translated, IV (Knapp), 162; Guest, L. Haden: 
see Reviews, World of To-day; Hadley, Herbert S., 
Rome and the World Today (Knapp), 113; /amul- 
ton, A. P., Compounds of the Word ‘‘Cow’’, A Study 
in Semantics (Sturtevant), 70; Hammerton, J. A.: 
see Reviews, Wonders of the Past; Tardy, E.G., The 
Monumentum Ancyranum (Westermann), 174-179; 
Henry, Arthur C.: see Reviews, Martin; Henry, 


Norman E.: see Reviews, Ullman; Hermann, E., Die 
Sprachwissenschaft in der Schule (Sturtevant), 55; 
Hertzberg, W.: see Reviews, Burger-Munchen; Hyde, 
W. W., Greek Religion and its Survival (Riess), 
6-47; Johnston, Sir H. H.: see Reviews, World of 
o-day; Jones, H. L., Strabo, Translated, III 
(Knapp), 181; Lamb, W. R. M., Plato, Translated, 
IV (Knapp), 181; Leaf, W., Strabo on the Troad, 
Book XIII, Cap. I, Edited With Translation and 
Commentary (Scott), 30-31; Lowe, E. A., and 
Rand, E. K., A Sixth-Century Fragment of the 
Letters of Pliny the Younger, A Study of Six Leaves 
of an Uncial Manuscript Preserved in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library of New York (Clark), 5, (Klotz), 4, 
(Knapp), 3-5, (Merrill), 5; Lucas, F. L., Euripides 
and His Influence (Putnam), 6-7; McDaniel, W. B., 
Roman Private Life and Its Survivals (Luce), 189- 
190; Machen, J. G., New Testament Greek for 
Beginners (Keyes), 92-93; Map of Roman Britain 
(Yeames), 94-95; Margoliouth, The Homer of 
Aristotle (Bassett), 29-30; Marsh, F. B., The Found- 
ing of the Roman Empire (Gray), 36-37, 87 <Reply 
by Professor Marsh, 87>; Martin, C. J., and Henry, 
A. C., Notes on Permanent Painting (Knapp), 57; 
Merrill, E. T., C. Plini Caecili Secundi Epistularum 
Libri Decem (Knapp), 5-6, (Postgate), 6; Mitchell, 
J. M., Petronius, The Satiricon (Knapp), 25-27; 
Moore, J. B., International Law and Some Current 
Illusions and Other Essays (Knapp), 106-107; 
Murray, A. T., Homer, Iliad, Translated, I (Knapp), 
181-182; Murray, G., Tradition and Progress 
(Knapp), 105-106; Nixon, P., Plautus, Translated, 
III (Knapp), 161-162; Oldfather, C. H., The Greek 
Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt (Boak), 71; 
Park, Marion Edwards, The Plebs in Cicero’s Day, 
A Study of Their Provenance and of Their Employ- 
ment (Knapp), 115; Parsons, Sister Wilfrid, A 
Study of the Vocabulary and the Rhetoric of the 
Letters of Saint Augustine (Coffin), 213-214; Pierce, 
Elizabeth Denny, A Roman Man of Letters, Gaius 
Asinius Pollio (Boak), 53-54; Postgate, J. P., Prosodia 
Latina, An Introduction to Classical Latin Verse 
(Richardson), 101-102; Poynton, A. B., Flosculi 
Latini Tam Filo Quam Colore Praestantes Quos Non 
Sine Lappis Tribulisque Congessit Arturus . Black- 
burne Poynton (Knapp), 110; Rambo, Eleanor 
Ferguson, Lions in Greek Art (Tonks), 52-53; Rand, 
E. K., A New Approach to the Text of Pliny’s 
Letters (Knapp), 5: see also Reviews, Lowe; 
Ringwalt, R. C., Modern American Oratory (Knapp), 
65-66; Robinson, R. P., De Fragmenti Suetoniani de 
Grammaticis et Rhetoribus Codicum Nexu et Fide 
(Durham), 136; Rogers, B. B., Aristophanes, Trans- 
lated, 3 Volumes (Knapp), 181; Rosborough, R. R., 
An Epigraphic Commentary on Suetonius’s Life of 
Gaius Caligula (Durham), 135-136; Ross, W. D., 
Aristotle (Cooper), 180; Rostovtzeff, M., Iranians and 
Greeks in Southern Russia (Manning), 34-36; 
Rouse, W. H. D., Lucretius, Translated (Knapp), 
182; Sheffield, Joseph H., The Student's First Latin 
Book for Junior and Senior High Schools (Sage), 215, 
Caesar's Gallic War, Text Edition (Sage), 215; 
Shipley, F. W., Velleius Paterculus and Res Gestae 
Divi Augusti, Translated (Knapp), 169-170; Sthler, 
E. G., From Augustus to Augustine, Essays and 
Studies Dealing With the Contact and Conflict of 
Classic Paganism and Christianity (Deferrari), 45-46; 
Sikes, E. E., Roman Poetry (Ogle), 37, 38-40; 
Slater, D. A., Sortes Vergilianae or Vergil and To-day 
(Knapp), 33-34; Smith, David E., Mathematics 
<in Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series> (Hum- 
yhreys), 13-16; Spiegelberg, W.: see Reviews, 
Vea Ullman, B. L., Elementary Latin, With 
Correlated Studies in English for Junior and 
Senior High Schools (Johnson), 214-215; A Set 
of Three Double-faced Phonograph Records in Latin 
(Taylor), 210-213; Viereck, P., Griechische und 
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Griechisch-Demotische Ostraka der Universitats- 
und Landes- bibliothek zu Strassburg in Elsass, mit 
Beitragen von Wilhelm Spiegelberg, | (Winter), 101; 
Vogel, F.: see Reviews, Bibliotheca Philologica 
Classica; Wackernagel, J., 'Avrléwpov: Festschrift 
Jacob Wackernagel zur Vollendung des 70 Lebens- 
jahres am tt Dezember 1923, Gewidmet von 
Schilern, Freunden, und Kollegen (Sturtevant), 
117-119; Walker, R. J., The Macedonian Trilogy of 
Euripides (Peppler), 108-109; Warnock, J. D., 
Examination Papers on Caesar, Nepos, Grammar, 
Composition (Spaeth), 179-180; Warren, Sir Herbert, 
Vergil in Relation to the Place of Rome in the 
History of Civilization (Knapp), 41-42; Weber, 
Shirley H., Phonetic Recordings of the Roman 
Pronunciation of Latin (Taylor), 209-210; Wheeler, 
A. L., Ovid, Tristia and Epistulae Ex Ponto, Trans- 
lated (Knapp), 170-171; Whitaker, J. I. S., Motya, 
A Phoenician Colony in Sicily (Shear), 23-24; White, 
E. L., Andivius Hedulio, Adventures of a Roman 
Nobleman in the Days of the Empire (Ronan), 
93-94; Wonders of the Past, The Romance of Anti- 
quity and its Splendours, Edited by J. A. Hammer- 
ton, [III-IV (Knapp), 190-191; World of To-day, The, 
The Marvels of Nature and the Creations of Man, 
Edited by Sir H. H. Johnston and L. Haden Guest, 
Volumes (Knapp), 191; Wright, F. A., Ovid, The 

sover's Handbook, A Complete <Verse> Transla- 
tion of the Ars Amatoria (Hammer), 109-110; 
Zimmermann, I’.: see Reviews, Bibliotheca Philologica 
Classica 

Rhetoric, Ancient: see Reviews, Baldwin; color, as 
Term of Latin, C. Knapp, 65; of the Letters of Saint 
Augustine: see Reviews, Parsons. See also under 
Oratory 

Richardson, Leon J.: see Reviews, Postgate 

Riess, Ernst, The Human Side of Certain Latin Authors, 
9-52; The Hypocaust Again, 112. See also Reviews, 
Jrachmann, Hyde 

Ringwalt, Ralph Curtis, Modern American Oratory: 
see Reviews 

Roberts, Kenneth L., on the Fall of Rome, E. T. Sage, 
C. Knapp, 115 

Robinson, Bavid Moore, on a Latin Puzzle, C. Knapp, 
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Robinson, Rodney Potter, Suctonius, De Grammaticis 
et Rhetoricis: see Reviews 

Rogers, Benjamin Bickley, Aristophanes, Translated: 
see Reviews 

Roman, Britain: see Reviews, Collingwood, Map of 
Roman Britain; Commerce, in Early Latium: see 
Reviews, Adams; Empire, Founding of the: see Re- 
views, Marsh; Frescoes, and the Originality of Latin 
Literature, C. Knapp, 57-58; History: see Reviews, 
Bennett, Marsh; Life, Novel of: see Reviews, White; 
Poetry: see Reviews, Burgher-Miunchen, Duff, Nix- 
on, Rouse, Sikes, Wright; Politics: see Reviews, 
Abbott; Private Life and its Survivals: see Reviews, 
McDaniel 

Romantic Tragedy Versus Classical Tragedy, E. S. 
Gerhard, 18-22 

Rome, and To-Day: see Reviews, Hadley; Fall of, 
Causes of, T. Frank, H. S. Hadley, W. W. Hyde, 
Senator D. A. Reed, K. L. Roberts, Theodore Roose- 
velt, E. T. Sage on, C. Knapp, 113-115; Place of, in 
the History of the World, Sir Herbert Warren on, 
C. Knapp, 41-42; Vergil and, Sir Herbert 
Warren on, C. Knapp, 41-42 

Ronan, Barry: see Reviews, White 

Roosevelt, Theodore, on the Decadence of Various 
Peoples, Including the Romans, in Letter to Arthur 
Balfour’ C. Knapp, 113-115 

Rosborough, Ruskin R., 
Reviews 

Ross, W. D., Aristotle: see Reviews 

Rostovtzeff, Michael, Iranians and Greeks in Southern 
Russia: see Reviews 


Suetonius, Caligula: see 


Rouse, W. H. D., Lucretius, Translated: see Reviews 

Russia, A Rebirth of Dionysus in, C. A. Manning, 
27-29; Southern, Iranians and Greeks in: see Re- 
views, Rostovtzeff 


Sage, Evan T., Professor C. C. Davis on the Value of 
Latin, 119-120; Roman History and Immigration 
to America, C. Knapp, 115. See also Reviews, 
Sheffield <bis> 

Saint Augustine: see under Augustine 

Scholarship Examinations, The New York Classical 
Club, H. Hoadley, 72 

Schools, Linguistic Science in: see Reviews, Hermann 

Science and the Humanities, ‘‘H. L. J.” on, C. Knapp, 
151-152 

Scoggin, G. C., on a Latin Puzzle, C. Knapp, 98 

Seott, John A., Xenophon and Dio Chrysostom, 44. 
See also Reviews, Leaf 

Semantic, Studies in: see Reviews, Foulkrod, Hamilton 

Sero Sapiunt <on Concrete, Ancient and Modern>, 
Mary Johnston, 8 

Shakespeare, The Marvellous in, J. Hutton, 68-70 

Shear, Theodore Leslie: see Reviews, Blegen, Whitaker 

Sheffield, Joseph H., Caesar, De Bello Gallico, Text of, 
and First Latin Book: see Reviews <bis> 

Shero, L. R., Mr. D. H. Banner on Greek Art, 159 

Shewan, Alexander, On a Latin .Puzzle, C. Knapp, 97 

Shipley, Frederick W., Velleius Paterculus and Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, Translated: see Reviews 

Showerman, Grant, Address of, at The New York 
Classical Club, 79-80 

Sicily, A Phoenician Colony in <Motya>: see Reviews, 
Whitaker 

Sihler, E.G., From Augustus to Augustine: see Reviews 

Sikes, E. E., Roman Poetry: see Reviews 

Silver Jubilee, The New York Classical Club, C. Knapp, 
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Slater, D. A., Sortes Vergilianae: see Reviews 

Smith, David Eugene: see Reviews 

Smith, Kendall K.: see Reviews, Cooper 

Smith, Kirby Flower, The Werewolf in Literature, 
C. Knapp, 27 

Smith, Nellie Angel, on a Latin Puzzle, C. Knapp, 97 

Sortes Vergilianae, D. A. Slater on, C. Knapp: see 
Reviews, Slater 

Spaeth, John W., Jr.: see Reviews, Warnock 

Sparta Through the Ages: see Reviews, Doukas 

Spaulding, Colonel Oliver L., Jr., The Classical Element 
in the German War Plan of 1914, 142-144 

Spiegelberg, Wilhelm, Greek Ostraka: see Reviews, 
Viereck 

Stones, Effect of Fire on, C. Knapp, 88 

Strabo on the Troad: see Reviews, Leaf; Translated: 
see Reviews, Jones 

Strittmatter, Eugene J., Prayer in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, 83-87,. 90-92 

Study of Greek and Latin: see under Teaching .. . of 
Greek and Latin 

Sturtevant, Edgar Howard, The Hittite Tablets from 
Boghaz Kevi, 171-175; On the Doctrine of the 
Caesura, A Philological Ghost, C. Knapp, 121-122; 
On Elision, C. Knapp, 123; The Organization of the 
Linguistic Society of el 127-128. See also Re- 
views, Foulkrod, Hamilton, Hermann, Wackernagel 

Suetonius: see Reviews, Robinson, Rosborough 

Survivals, of Greek Religion: see Reviews, i 
Roman Private Life: see Reviews, McDanie 

Syllabus Committee, The New York Classical Club, 
Report of, 40 


of 


Tacitus, Annalistic Method in, PF. G. Moore, C. Knapp 
on, 128 

Tannenberg and Cannae, B. Meinecke, 157-159, O. L. 
Spaulding, Jr., 142-14 

Taylor, Gilbert H.: see Reviews, Ullman, Weber 

Taylor, Professor Lily Ross, on Caesura and Elision, 
C. Knapp, 122-123 
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Teachers College Record, Quoted, 57 

TEACHING <and Study> OF GREEK AND 
LATIN—Ancient Geography Lesson, An, H. L. 
Ebeling, 72; Archaeology, Use of, in Teaching the 
Aeneid, G. M. Falion, 182-186; Bassett, S. E., The 
Caesura—A Modern Chimaera, 76-79, 121-122, 
The Muse, the Poet, and the Grammarian, 193-199; 
Beginners’ Grammar of the Greek New Testament: sce 
Reviews, Davis; Beginners’ Latin: see Reviews, Ull- 
man; Brewster, Ethel Hampson, Experiments With 
Translations, 42-44; Caesar, Examination Papers on: 
see Reviews, Warnock; Caesura in Latin Hexameter 
Verse: see under Caesura; Composition, Greek: see 
Reviews, Donovan, Latin, Examination Papers on: 
see Reviews, Warnock; Donovan, J., Theory of 
Advanced Greek Prose Composition: see Reviews; 
Ebeling, H. L., An Ancient Geography Lesson, 72; 
Examination Papers in Latin: iy at Warnock; 
Experiments With Translations, Ethel Hampson 
Brewster, 42-44; Falion, G. M., The Arts in the 
Aeneid, Books 1-6, 182—186; First Year Latin: see 
Reviews, Ullman; Geography Lesson, An Ancient, 
H. L. Ebeling, 72; Grammar, Study and Teaching of: 
see under Grammar, Examination Papers on: see 
Reviews, Warnock; Hermann, E., Linguistic Science 
in the Schools: see Reviews; ‘‘H. L. J."’, Science and 
the Humanities, C. Knapp, 151-152; Interpretation, 
Punctuation as an Aid to, C. Knapp, 68; Kent, R.G., 
On Caesura and Elision, 123, 144, On the Reading of 
Latin Verse, 144; Knapp, C., The Caesura in Latin 
Hexameter Verse: Censeo Ego Caesuram Istam 
Delendam Esse, 73-75, The Caesura Once More, 
121-123, Miss Dorothy Whitman on Caesura, 
Diaeresis, etc., 73-75, Professors Kent, Sturtevant, 
and Taylor on Caesura and Elision, 122-123, 
Punctuation as an Aid to Interpretation, 68, Science 
and the Humanities, ‘‘H. L. J.”" on, 151-152; Latin 
Authors, The Human Side of Certain, E. Riess, 49-51; 
Latin, Beginners’: see Reviews, Ullman; Latin, Ex- 
amination Papers in: see Reviews, Warnock; Latin 
Grammar: see under Grammar; Latin, Phonograph 
Records in, and Pronunciation of: see Reviews, 
Ullman, Weber; Latin Verse, Reading of, R. G. 
Kent, 144: see also under Caesura, and under 
Reviews, Postgate; Linguistic Science in the Schools: 
see Reviews, Hermann; Muse, The, The Poet, and 
the Grammarian, S. E. Bassett, 193-199; Nepos, 
Examination Papers on: see Reviews, Warnock; 
New York Classical Club, Report of Syllabus Com- 
mittee of, 40; Phonographic Records in Latin, Pro- 
nunciation of Latin: see Reviews, Ullman, Weber; 
Riess, E., The Human Side of Certain Latin Authors, 
49-51; Schools, Linguistic Science in the: see Re- 
views, Hermann: Sturtevant, E. H., On the Doctrine 
of the Caesura, A Philological Ghost, C. Knapp, 
121-122, on Elision, C. Knapp, 123; Syllabus Com- 
mittee, New York Classical Club, Report of, 40; 
Taylor, G., on the Pronunciation a Latin: see 
Reviews, Ullman, Weber; Taylor, Lily Ross, on 
Elision, C. Knapp, 122-123; Translations, Experi- 
ments With, Ethel Hampson Brewster, 42-44; 
Ullman, B. L., Elementary Latin, and Phonograph 
Records in Latin: see Reviews <bis>; Vergil, 
Aeneid, Books 1-6, The Arts in the, G. M. Falion, 
182-186; Verse, Latin: see above, under Latin Verse; 
Warnock, J. V., Examination Papers on Caesar, 
Nepos, Grammar, Composition: sce Reviews; Weber, 
S. H., Phonetic Recordings of the Roman Pronunci- 
ation of Latin: see Reviews; Whitman, Dorothy, on 
Caesura, Diaeresis, etc., C. Knapp, 73-75 

Tennyson and Vergil, Sir Herbert ames on, C. Knapp, 
42 

Terence, Andria, 117-123, in the Light of Lessing's 
Aesthetic Theory, R. C. Flickinger, 167-168 

Tests, Intelligence, Again, 111 

Three Latin Epigrammatists, A. R. Anderson, 175-178, 
201-204 


Thunderbolt, The, As a Votive Offering, E. S. McCart- 
ney, 192 

Tibullus, Aristophanes and: see Reviews, Wackernagel 
<discussion of paper by P. Von der Muhll>; Horace 
and, J. Hammer, 205-207 

Tonks, Oliver S.: see Reviews, Rambo 

Tragedy, Classical and Romantic, E. S. Gerhard, 18-22 

Trajan, Campaigns of, Against the Dacians, W. W. 
Hyde, 62-64; Danube Road and Bridge of, W. W. 
Hyde, 59-64 

Translations, Experiments With, Ethel Hampson Brew- 
ster, 42-44 : 

Troad, Strabo on the: see Reviews, Leaf 

Two Classical Inscriptions on American Public Build- 
ings, C. Knapp, 89-90 

Two Views of Education: see Reviews, Cooper 


Ullman, B. L., Elementary Latin, and Phonograph 
Records in Latin: see Reviews <bis> 
Unity of Homer, A. T. Murray on, C. Knapp, 182 


VALUE OF THE CLASSICS-—-Banner, Mr. D. H., on 
Greek Art <and its Value to the Modern World>, 
L. R. Shero, 159; Classics and the Humanities, 
“HH. L. J.” on, C. Knapp, 151-152; Cooper, L., Two 
Views of Education: see Reviews; Davis, Professor 
C. C., on the Value of Latin, E. T. Sage, 119-120; 
Greek Art: see above, under Banner; Hadley, H. T., 
Rome and the World Today: see Reviews; Humant- 
ties, Science and, ‘‘H. L. J.”" on, C. Knapp, 151-152; 
Knapp, C., Science and the Humanities, ‘‘H. L. J.” 
on, 151-152, Sortes Vergilianae or Vergil and To-day, 
LD. A. Slater on: see Reviews; Sage, Ek. T., Professor 
C. C. Davis on the Value of Latin, 119-120; Sctence 
and the Humanities: see above, under Classics; 
Shero, L. R., Mr. D. H. Banner on Greek Art, 159; 
Slater, D. A., Sortes Vergilianae, or Vergiland To-day: 
see Reviews; Two Views of Education: see Reviews, 
Cooper. See also under Classical Articles in Non- 
Classical Periodicals, Classical Associations <the 
accounts of papers read at meetings of such Associa- 
tions are, at times, in point here>, Classical Influence, 
ete., Greek Literature, Latin Literature, Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome 

Van Hook, La Rue: see Reviews, de Burgh 

Varro on Roman Concrete, Fairfax Harrison on, Mary 
Johnston, 8 

Velleius Paterculus, Translated: see Reviews, Shipley 

Vergil, E. Riess, 51-52; Aeneid, Sir Herbert Warren 
on, C. Knapp, 41-42; Aeneid, The Arts in, Books 
1-6, G. M. Falion, 182~186; Camilla Story in, N. W. 
De Witt, 107-108; Aeneid 8.96, Mary E. Campbell, 
132-134; and Italy, D. A. Slater on, C. Knapp, 34; 
and Rome: see Reviews, Warren; and o-day : 
Sortes Vergilianae, D. A. Slater on, C. Knapp, 33-34; 
Charles Lamb and, E. E. Burriss, 1-2; Mie Dido 
Story in, M. M. Odgers, 145-148; Half-lines in, 
DD. A. Slater on, C. Knapp, 33; in Relation to the 
Place of Rome in the History of the World, Sir 
Herbert Warren on, C. Knapp, 41 3 Knowledge of, 
Concerning Reflections in Water, Mary E. Campbell, 
132-134; Religion of, D. A. Slater on, C. Knapp, 34; 
Sir Herbert Warren on, C. Knapp, 41-42; Sortes 
Vergilianae, D. A. Slater on, C. wc * 33-34; 
Tennyson and, Sir Herbert Warren on, C. Knapp, 42; 
Tragedy of Maidenhood in <the Camilla Story>, 
N. W. De Witt, 107-108 

Verse, Latin: see Reviews, Postgate; Reading of Latin, 
R. G, Kent, 144. See also under Caesura 

Viereck, Paul, Greek Ostraka: see Reviews 

Vocabulary of the Letters of Saint Augustine: see 
Reviews, Parsons 

Vogel, Friedrich, Bibliotheca 
XLVIII: see Reviews 

Von der Muhll, P., Aristophanes and Tibullus, E. H. 
Sturtevant, 119 


Philologica Classica, 


INDEX, 
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Votive Offering, The Thunderbolt as a, E. S. McCart- 
ney, 192 


Wackernagel, Jacob, Festschrift: see Reviews 

Walker, Richard Johnson, The Macedonian Tetralogy 
of Euripides: see Reviews 

Wanted: The Source of Latin Verses Often Appended 
to Guido’s Aurora, C. Knapp, 88 

War, The Great, Aristophanes and: see Reviews, 
Battle, Crosby, Murray, Gilbert; Scope of, and 
Numbers Involved in, J. B. Moore on, C. Knapp, 
106-107 

Warnock, John D., Examination Papers on Caesar, etc.: 
see Reviews 

Warren, Sir Herbert, Vergil in Relation to the Place of 
Rome in the History of the World: see Reviews 

Wars, Ancient and Modern, Scope of, and Numbers 
Involved in, J. B. Moore on, C. Knapp, 106-107 

Washington Classical Club: see Classical Associations 

Weather, Magic and the, in Classical Antiquity, E. S. 
McCartney, 154-157, 163-166 

Weber, Shirley H., Phonetic Recordings of the Roman 
Pronunciation of Latin: see Reviews 

Werewolf in Literature, K. F. Smith on, C. Knapp, 27 

Westermann, William Linn: see Reviews, Hardy 


Wheeler, Arthur Leslie, Ovid, Tristia and Epistulae 
Ex Ponto, Translated: see Reviews 

Whitaker, Joseph I. S., Motya, A Phoenician Colony in 
Sicily: see Reviews 

White, Edward Lucas, Andivius Hedulio: see Reviews 

Whitman, Dorothy, on Caesura, Diaeresis, etc., C. 
Knapp, 73-75 

Winter, John G.: see Reviews, Viereck 

Wonder, Value of, in Comedy, J. Hutton, 68-70 

Wonders of the Past: see Reviews 

World of To-day: see Reviews 

World War, The, and the Peloponnesian War, Pro- 
fessors Battle, Crosby, Moore, and Murray on, 
C. Knapp, 105-107; Scope of, and Numbers Involved 
in, J. B. Moore on, C. Knapp, 106-107 

Wright, F. A., Ovid, Ars Amatoria, Translated: see 
Reviews 


Xenophon and Dio Chrysostom, J. A. Scott, 44 


Yeames, Herbert H., A Modern Hypocaust, 64. See 
Reviews, Collingwood, Map of Roman Britain 


Zimmermann, Franz, Bibliotheca Philologica Classica, 
XLVII: see Reviews 
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“Two salient features appeal to me in adopting the 


JENNER-GRANT FIRST YEAR OF LATIN 


First, the up-to-date human element of the book, typified by its wealth of illustrations, its use of 
familiar stories, its abundant practice in derivatives; secondly, its consistent and persistent 
practice in connected translation into English. 

With the Jenner-Grant First Year of Latin, we can cope with two problems ever present in first- 
year work: keeping alive the pupil's interest, and preparing for Caesar. If we never let our stu- 
dents read disconnected sentences, but train them always by means of connected passages, one 
of the problems of beginning Caesar is solved. Thus, after a year’s work in Jenner and Grant, 
the mental hysteria usually present upon the introduction of the student to Gallia est omnis divisa 
is notably absent. 

There are many other individual features on the strength of which I might recommend this text, 
but it has fully justified my hopes in respect to the two principal reasons for which I chose it”’. 


MARION SANFORD Drumw, High School, 
Danbury, Connecticut. 


The City of Lynn, Mass., has just adopted the Jenner-Grant 
First year of Latin for the Senior and Junior High Schools. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


For the last few weeks 


Don’t you want some easy reading in your first-year Latin class— 
convenient little books of pocket size that will not offer serious diffi- 
culties and will give the pupils a sense of accomplishment and mastery 
when it has been read’? Just such useful and encouraging little books 
are our 


ELEMENTARY LATIN CLASSICS 


Try JULIA, or CAESAR’S HELVETIAN WAR, or CAESAR’S 
INVASION OF BRITAIN. Each volume is illustrated, provided 
with notes, vocabulary, and exercises, and bound in attractive blue 
cloth. 


List price, 48 cents 


Hundreds of Schools hcve introduced one or another volume 
of this series this year; and the students of those schools are 
enjoying their Latin. 

They are recommended in the Report of The Classical 
Investigation. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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MAILED FREE 
SEASONED SECURITIES Catalogue of 
appeal to the wise investor because they can be SECOND-HAND GREEK AND LATIN BOOKS 
depended upon to pay dividends with regularity. (Critical Editions) 
and 
SEASONED TEXTBOOKS Books Relating to Classical Antiquity 
are chosen by the experienced teacher because GALLOWAY AND PORTER 


they have paid dividends of successful preparation 
during a term of years with thousands of pupils 
under widely varying conditions. 


University Booksellers 
Cambridge, England 


Such a seasoned textbook is 


WRITING LATIN 


Book I, Second Year Work; Book II, Third and 


FIRST YEAR LATIN 


(At press) 
Walter Eugene Foster, Ph.D., 


Fourth Year Work. Chairman Latin Department, Stuyvesant High 
School, New York City 

By J. E. Barss, Head of Latin Department, The po 

Loomis Institute. S. Dwight Arms, Litt.D., 


Late Supervisor of Ancient Languages, 
New York State Education Department 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


THE CLARENDON LATIN AND GREEK SERIES 


General Editor: R. W. LIVINGSTONE 
SOME OPINIONS OF THE SERIES 

“This excellent series of the School Classics in alternate passages of original text and transl: ation”’, 
which most people will prefer to the more usual device of giving only selected passages or scenes’’. 

“An interesting experiment”. 

‘‘A very useful series’’. 

“The idea is new and excellent. Under our present system of slow plodding at school the student is particularly 

gifted if he sees the wood for the trees. This book makes a start in the right direction”’. 


"The experiment is a good one and will doubtless be extended to other authors”. 


LIST OF THE SERIES 


Partly in the Original and partly in Translation 


Crown 8vo., cloth. With introductions, notes and vocabularies. Price 90c each net. 
AESCHYLUS, PERSAE. Edited by M. R. Riptey. 
APULEIUS, CUPID AND PSYCHE. Edited by H. E. Butier. 
ARISTOPHANES, CLOUDS. Edited by Cyrit BaiLey. 
CAESAR, CIVIL WAR, I-II. Edited by H. N. P. Soman. 
CAESAR, CIVIL WAR. III. Edited by W. C. Compton, H. M. Last and C. E. FREEMAN. 
CAESAR, GALLIC WAR, IV (20-38) and V. Edited by R. W. Livincstone and C. E. FREEMAN. 
CAESAR, GALLIC WAR, VI-VII. Edited by the same. 
THE CATILINARIAN CONSPIRACY from Sallust and Cicero. Edited by H. E. Butter. 
EURIPIDES, THE MEDEA. Edited by F. L. Lucas. 
HERODOTUS, BOOK VII. Edited by C. E. Roninson and others. 
HANNIBAL’S INVASION OF ITALY. Berny Livy Books XXI, XXII. Edited by J. JacKson. 
SALLUST. THE JUGURTHINE WAR. Edited by H. E. Butver. 
CICERO, THE ADVOCATE, being Cicero Pro Milone and Pro Murena. Edited by C. Cookson. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF SOCRATES. Selections from the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. Edited by F. C. Douerty. 
VIRGIL, AENEID, I-III. Edited by C. E. FreeMAn and Cyrit BAILey. 
VIRGIL, AENEID, IV-VI. Edited by Cyrit ALINGTON. 
VIRGIL VII-IX R. A. Knox. 
VIRGIL, THE GEORGICS. Edited by J. SarGeaunt and T. F. Royps. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 West 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 


“A method 


